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In the galaxy of brilliant men who laid the foundations of 
our new nation in the wake of the Indian Renaissance, Sri 
Aurobindo occupied a pre-eminent place. A sage who gave 
new dimensions to the Indian mind, a thinker who imparted 
a fresh orientation to the higher thought, a revolutionary 
who inspired a whole generation, a humanist whose compas¬ 
sion encompassed the entire globe, a visionary who dreamed 
of divine light and perfection, Sri Aurobindo was indeed 
a rare human phenomenon. He represented, in the words 
of Romain Rolland, “the completest synthesis that has been 
realised to this day of the genius of Asia and the genius of 
Europe.” 

EARLY LIFE 

Sri Aurobindo was born in Calcutta on August 15, 1872. 

11 is father Dr. Krishnadhan Ghose was a distinguished sur¬ 
geon and given to the European way of life. A firm believer 
in western civilisation he wanted his three sons to receive 
only English education. Young Aurobindo was therefore 
sent to Loretto Convent School at Darjeeling and, two years 
later, in 1879 he was taken to England for further studies. 
Sri Aurobindo lived in the U.K. for fourteen years. He was 
brought up at first in an English family at Manchester, where 
lie was privately educated. At home he had been taught 
l atin so well that when he joined St. Paul’s School, London, 
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in 1885, the Headmaster was impressed and personally 
taught him Greek. In his last three years at St. Paul’s, 
he spent all his time outside school in general reading, 
especially English poetry, literature and fiction, French 
literature and the history of ancient, medieval and modern 
Europe. He also picked up Italian, German and a little 
Spanish. He occupied himself too in writing poetry. In 1889 
he went from St. Paul’s with a senior classical scholarship to 
King’s College, Cambridge, where he spent two years. 
Studies during this period engaged very little of his time; 
all the same, he was able to win all the prizes in King’s 
College in one year for Greek and Latin verse and passed 
high in the First Part of the Tripos at Cambridge. 

In 1890, he passed the open competition for the Indian 
Civil Service, but he neglected his lessons in riding and failed 
to appear in the riding test. He was given another chance, 
but avoided presenting himself in time for the test. He was 
on this pretext disqualified for the Service, but he felt no call 
for the I.C.S. and was seeking some way to escape from that 
bondage. 

At the age of eleven Sri Aurobindo had already received 
strongly the impression that a period of upheaval and great 
revolutionary changes was coming in the world and that he 
himself was destined to play a part in it. But the decision to 
take part in some action directed towards the liberation 
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of his country took shape only after some years. At 
Cambridge, as a member of the Indian Majlis, he delivered 
many revolutionary speeches which, as he afterwards learnt, 
had their share in determining the authorities to exclude him 
from the Indian Civil Service. During the last days of his 
stay in England, he attended a private meeting of Indians in 
London at which there was formed a secret society, in which 
all the members took the vow to adopt some chosen 
part which would help in the overthrow of foreign rule. But 
the society was still-born and its members dispersed without 
meeting again; some, however, kept individually to their 
vow and one of these was Sri Aurobindo. 

When Sri Aurobindo was disqualified for the Indian Civil 
Service, the Gaekwar of Baroda happened to be in London. 
Sri Aurobindo was introduced to him and obtained an 
appointment in the Baroda Service. He reached Baroda in 
February 1893. In all, he passed thirteen years, from 1893 to 
1905, in the Baroda Service, first in the Settlement and 
Revenue Departments and in secretariat work for the 
Maharaja, afterwards as Professor of English and finally 
Vice-Principal in Baroda College. 

These were years of self-culture, of literary activity, and of 
preparation for his future work. In England he had received 
an entirely occidental education without any contact with 
the culture of India and the East. At Baroda he made up 
the deficiency, learned Sanskrit and several modern Indian 
languages, especially Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati. 

Barred from public activities by his position at Baroda, 
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a great part of the last years of this period was spent on leave 
in silent political activity. The outbreak of the agitation 
against the partition of Bengal in 1905 gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity to give up the Baroda Service and join openly the 
political movement. He left Baroda in 1906 and went to 
Calcutta as Principal of the newly-founded Bengal National 
College. 

POLITICAL LIFE 

There were three sides to Sri Aurobindo’s political ideas 
and activities. First, secret revolutionary propaganda and 
an organisation of which the central object was the prepara¬ 
tion for an armed insurrection. Secondly, public propaganda, 
considered, when he entered into politics, by the vast majority 
of Indians as unpractical and impossible, an almost insane 
chimera. Thirdly, an organisation of the people to carry on 
a public and united opposition and undermine the foreign 
rule through an increasing non-cooperation and passive 
resistance. 

Some quarters hold that Sri Aurobindo’s political stand¬ 
point was entirely pacifist, that he was opposed in principle 
and in practice to all violence and that he denounced terror¬ 
ism, insurrection, etc., as entirely forbidden by the spirit 
and letter of the Hindu religion. It is even suggested that he 
was a forerunner of the gospel of Ahinisa. This is not strictly 
correct. The rule confining political action to passive resis¬ 
tance was adopted only as the best policy for the National 
Movement at that stage and was not a part of the gospel 











of Non-violence or pacific idealism. Pacifism is the highest 
ideal, but its basis must be spiritual or at the very least psy¬ 
chological. If it is attempted on any other basis (moral 
principle or gospel of Aliimsa or any other) it will fail and may 
even leave things worse than before. Sri Aurobindo was in 
favour of an attempt to put down war by international 
agreement and international force, but that would not be 
Aliimsa , it would be the putting down of anarchic forces by 
legal force and even then one could not be sure that it would be 
permanent. Sri Aurobindo never concealed his opinion that 
a nation is entitled to attain its freedom by violence if it can 
do so or if there is no other way; whether or not it should 
do so depends on what is the best policy, not on ethical 
considerations only. 

For the first few years in India, Sri Aurobindo abstained 
from any political activity, except for writing a few articles. 
His political work started in 1902. He met a member of the 
Secret Society in Western India, and took the oath of the 
Society. He spoke of the Society and its aim to some leading 
men of the revolutionary group in Bengal and they agreed 
to organise themselves on the lines suggested by Sri 
Aurobindo. This attempt at a close organisation of the 
whole movement did not succeed, but the movement itself 
did not suffer by that, for the general idea was taken up and 
led to a greater diffusion of the revolutionary drive and its 
action. 

With the partition of Bengal and the general outburst of 
“revolt” in the wake of the rise of the extremist party and 
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the great nationalist movement, Sri Aurobindo’s activities 
turned more and more in this direction. At his brother 
Barin’s suggestion, he agreed to start a weekly paper, Yugan- 
tar, in Bengali to preach open revolt and the absolute defiance 
of British rule. 

In 1906 he joined hands with Bepin Chandra Pal in start¬ 
ing the Bande Mataram, an English daily which became the 
mouthpiece of the Nationalist Party. Sri Aurobindo had to 
establish and generalise the idea of independence in the 
mind of the Indian people and at the same time to push 
first a party and then the whole nation into an intense and 
organised political activity which would lead to the accom¬ 
plishment of that ideal. Sri Aurobindo’s first preoccupation 
now was to declare openly for complete and absolute inde¬ 
pendence "as the aim of political action in India and to insist 
on this persistently in the pages of the journal; he was the 
first politician in India who had the courage to do this in 
public. The party took up the word Swaraj to express its 
own ideal of independence and it soon spread everywhere. 
The journal declared and developed a new political pro¬ 
gramme for the country as the programme of the Nationalist 
Party: non-cooperation,passive resistance, Swadeshi , boycott, 
national education, arbitration courts and other items of 
Sri Aurobindo’s plan. 

Bande Mataram began to circulate throughout India and 
fostered the growth of nationalism. It was almost unique in 
journalistic history in the influence it exercised in converting 
the mind of a people and preparing it for revolution. 
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Early in the morning on May 2, 1908, Sri Aurobindo was 
arrested on a charge of sedition and removed to the Alipore 
Jail. During the one year of trial in the Sessions Court at 
Alipore he spent almost all his time reading the Gita and the 
Upanishads and in intensive meditation and the practice of 
Yoga. 

When he came out from jail, he found the whole 
political aspect of the country altered; most of the 
Nationalist leaders were in jail and there was a general dis¬ 
appointment and depression in the country. He determined 
to continue the struggle; he went to places in the districts 
to speak and began two weeklies, one in English ( Karma - 
yogin) and one in Bengali ( Dhanna ). Sri Aurobindo began 
to consider how best to revive the National Movement under 
the changed circumstances. He saw, however, that he him¬ 
self could not be the leader of such a movement. 

Meanwhile the Government were determined to get 
rid of him as the biggest challenge to the success of their 
repressive policy. One night at the Karmayogin office 
Sri Aurobindo received information of the Government’s 
intention to search the office and arrest him again. While 
considering what his line of action should be, he received a 
sudden command from above to go to Chandernagore in 
French India, and obeyed the command at once. At Chan¬ 
dernagore, after two months, there came to him a call to pro¬ 
ceed to Pondicherry, which place he reached on April 4,1910. 
He lived there for almost forty years — till he passed away 
on December 5, 1950. 


From Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo at first kept up private 
communication with the revolutionary forces he had led. 
After some years he dropped this. His vision of the future 
grew clearer, he saw that the eventual independence of India 
was assured by the march of forces; there was no need of 
armed insurrection and that his own personal participation 
in politics would no longer be indispensable. 

Although his retirement from political activity was com¬ 
plete, he kept a close watch on all that was happening 
in India and the world and actively intervened whenever 
necessary through his silent spiritual action. Twice, however, 
he found it advisable to take action of a public kind. 
The first time was in relation to the Second World War, 
when it appeared as if Hitler would crush all the forces 
opposed to him and Nazism would dominate the world. He 
declared himself publicly on the side of the Allies and made 
some financial contributions in answer to the appeal for 
funds. He also put his spiritual force behind the Allies. This 
he did because he saw that behind Hitler and Nazism were 
dark asuric forces and that their success would mean the 
enslavement of mankind, not only Europe but Asia and 
India, to the tyranny of evil. It was for this reason also 
that he publicly supported the Cripps’ Mission. The second 
instance of his spiritual intervention was against Japanese 
aggression when it became evident that Japan intended to 
attack and even invade and conquer India. 

In his message to the Indian nation on August 15, 1947, 
India’s day of liberation and his own birthday, Sri 
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Aurobindo spoke of five dreams and of the Divine sanction 
for their realisation. 

“The first of these dreams, was a revolutionary movement 
which would create a free and united India. India today is 
free but she has not achieved unity...it now seems pro¬ 
bable that...a large and powerful, though not yet a complete 
union will be established. Let us hope that this may come 
about naturally.... But by whatever means, in whatever way, 
unity must and will be achieved, for it is necessary for 
the greatness of India's future. 

“A second dream was the resurgence and liberation of the 
peoples of Asia and her return to her great role in the progress 
of human civilisation. Asia has arisen; large parts are now 
quite free or are at this moment being liberated.... There India 
has her part to play and has begun to play it with an energy 
and ability which...indicate the measure of her possibilities.... 

“The third dream was a world-union forming the outer basis 
of a fairer, brighter and nobler life for all mankind. That 
unification of the human world is under way;... Here too 
India has begun to play a prominent part...and her presence 
may make all the difference between a slow and timid and a 
bold and swift development.... For unification is a necessity 
of Nature, an inevitable movement...without it the freedom 
of the small nations may be at any moment in peril and the life 
even of the large and powerful nations insecure.... But an 
outward basis is not enough; there must grow up an interna¬ 
tional spirit and outlook.... Nationalism will have fulfilled 
itself and lost its militancy.... A new spirit of oneness will 
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take hold of the human race. 

“The fourth dream was the spiritual gift of India to the 
world. India’s spirituality is entering Europe and America in 
an ever increasing measure. That movement will grow; amid 
the disasters of the time more and more eyes are turning to¬ 
wards her with hope and there is even an increasing resort not 
only to her teachings, but to her psychic and spiritual practice. 

“The fifth and final dream was a step in evolution which 
would raise man to a higher and larger consciousness and begin 
the solution of the problems which have perplexed and vexed him 
since he first began to think and to dream of individual perfec¬ 
tion and a perfect society. This is still a personal hope and an 
idea, an ideal which has begun to take hold both in India and 
in the West on forward-looking minds.... Here too, if this 
evolution is to take place, since it must proceed through a 
growth of the spirit and the inner consciousness, the initiative 
can come from India, and although the scope must be universal, 
the central movement may be hers." 

SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Although Sri Aurobindo began his Yoga in 1904, he 
already had had some spiritual experiences. This was 
before he knew anything about Yoga or even what it was. 
For example, a vast calm descended upon him when lie 
stepped on Indian soil after his long absence, in fact with 
his first step on the Apollo Bunder in Bombay. This 
calm surrounded him and remained for many months after¬ 
wards. There were also the realisation of the vacant Infinite 
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while walking on the ridge of the Takht-i-Suleiman in Kash¬ 
mir, the living presence of Kali in a shrine by the Narmada, 
the vision of the Godhead surging up from within when in 
danger of a carriage accident in Baroda. But these were 
inner experiences coming of themselves and with a sudden 
unexpectedness, not part of a Sadhana. 

Sri Aurobindo started Yoga all by himself, that is, 
without a Guru. But there was no conflict between his 
Yoga and politics. Thus when he started Yoga, he carried 
on both without any idea of opposition between them. 
He wanted, however, to find a Guru. He once met a 
Naga Scmnyasi and his belief in Yoga-power was confirmed 
when he saw the Sannyasi cure his brother Barin in almost 
a moment of a violent and clinging hill fever. Later he 
met Brahmananda and was greatly impressed by him. But 
he had no real helper or Guru in Yoga until he met 
Lele in Baroda in 1908. Meditating for only three days with 
Lele, he followed his instructions for silencing the mind and 
freeing it from the constant pressure of thought; he entered 
into an absolute and complete silence of the mind and indeed 
of the whole consciousness and in that silence had suddenly 
the enduring realisation of the indefinable Brahman, Tat, in 
which the whole universe seemed to be unreal and only That 
existed. This silence he kept for several months and it 
remained in essence always within him. After this all the 
mental activities, speech, writing, thought, will and other 
kindred movements, came to him from the same source — 
above the brain-mind; he had entered into the spiritual 


mind and what he afterwards called the overhead conscious¬ 
ness. This was his first major and fundamental Yogic 
realisation and experience and the true beginning and 
foundation of his Yoga. 

Before coming to Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo had already 
had in full two of the four great realisations on which his 
Yoga and spiritual philosophy are founded. The first was 
the realisation of the silent, spaceless and timeless Brahman 
gained while meditating with Lele. The second was that of 
the cosmic consciousness and of the Divine as all beings and 
all that is, which happened in the Alipore Jail. The other 
two realisations were that of the Supreme Reality with the 
static and dynamic Brahman as its two aspects, and that of 
the higher planes of consciousness leading up to the Super¬ 
mind. He accepted as the principle of his Sadhana to rely 
wholly on the Divine and His guidance alone both for 
Sadhana and outward action. 

Thus gathering the essential elements of spiritual expe¬ 
rience that are gained by the various paths of divine commu¬ 
nion and spiritual realisation followed until now in India, he 
passed his life in Pondicherry in search of a more complete 
experience uniting and harmonising the two ends of existence, 
Spirit and Matter. Most ways of Yoga are paths to the 
Beyond leading to the Spirit and, in the end, away from life; 
Sri Aurobindo’s rises to the Spirit to redescend with its gains, 
bringing the light and power and bliss of the Spirit into life 
to transform it. 

The created world is not a mistake or a vanity and illusion 
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to be cast aside by the soul returning to Heaven or Nirvana, 
but the scene of a spiritual evolution by which out of this 
material inconscience is to be manifested progressively the 
Divine Consciousness in things. Mind is the highest term yet 
reached in the evolution but it is not the highest of which it is 
capable. There is above it an eternal Truth-Consciousness 
which is in its nature the self-aware and self-determining light 
and power of Divine Knowledge. It is only by the descent 
of this Truth-Consciousness that the perfection dreamed of 
by all that is highest in humanity can come. It is possible to 
rise to this power of light and bliss, discover one’s true self, 
remain in constant union with the Divine. To realise this pos¬ 
sibility has been the dynamic aim of Sri Aurobindo’s Yoga. 

Sri Aurobindo never accepted Sannyasa as part of his 
Yoga. The Ashram at Pondicherry which grew around him 
and the Mother, is a sanctuary of peace where residents are 
not ascetics or Sannyasis but Sadhaks of a life based on spiri¬ 
tual realisation. The ideal is the attainment of the life divine 
here on this earth and in the earthly existence. This is man’s 
evolutionary destiny according to Sri Aurobindo. The Ashram 
is running a number of institutions which aim to give form to 
this ideal. Notable among them are Sri Aurobindo Inter¬ 
national Centre of Education, Sri Aurobindo Society, World 
Union and Auroville. 

WRITINGS OF SRI AUROBINDO 

Sri Aurobindo was essentially a poet, an intellectual and 
a writer before he took to Yoga. These natural powers 


achieved perfection and became vehicles of inspired and reve¬ 
latory speech in the course of his Yogic life. In his hands the 
English language acquired new powers. 

To the wealth of his early poetry, plays, essays and transla¬ 
tions he added in Pondicherry his great works, The Life Divine, 
The Synthesis of Yoga, translations and interpretations of the 
Vedas and Upanishads, Essays on the Gita, The Foundations of 
Indian Culture, The Psychology of Social Development (The 
Human Cycle), The Ideal of Human Unity, and The Future 
Poetry. These works first appeared serially in the Arya, a 
philosophical monthly he edited from 1914 to 1920. Most of 
these writings were later revised and issued in book-form and 
comprise the core of his teaching and his global view of 
things. 

Apart from these he wrote a large number of letters to 
his disciples, guiding them in their spiritual life. These have 
been compiled and now form an important part of his 
message. 

The last and most significant aspect of his work is his 
poetry. In Pondicherry he wrote a considerable number 
of short poems; however, his supreme creation is his epic 
poem, Savitri, over which he worked for more than forty 
years. In this creation of nearly 24,000 lines in blank verse, 
he gives us the full spectrum of his spiritual vision and exper¬ 
ience, his world view in a language Mantric and revelatory. 
This is the longest poem ever written in English and, accord¬ 
ing to an American critic, it is “probably the greatest epic in 
the English language.. .a perfect cosmic poem”. 
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The Spirit is infinite, illimitable, eternal; 
and infinite, illimitable, eternal is its stress towards manifestation, 
filling endless space with innumerable existences. 


— Sri Aurobindo 
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Theatre Road House in Calcutta where Sri Aurobindo lived as a child 


Loretto Convent School at Darjeeling 





Sri Aurobindo with his parents, brothers and sister, 1879 




















Swarnalata Ghose, mother of Sri Aurobindo 



Dr. Krishna Dhan Ghose, father of Sri Aurobindo 
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House in Manchester where Sri Aurobindo lived with the Drewetts 
and received his early education, 1879-84 


St. Paul’s School, London, which Sri Aurobindo joined in 1884 
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Sri Aurobindo with his brothers 
Manmohan and Benoy Bhusan in England 
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Sri Aurobindo when he moved over from Manchester to London in 1884 
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Sri Aurobindo’s residence at Cromwell Road, London, 1887-89 
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SR! AUROBINDO AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


King’s College, Cambridge 
20th Nov., 1892 

Dear Sir, 

I am very sorry to hear what you tell me about Ghose, that 
he has been rejected in his final I.C.S. Examination for failure 
in riding. His conduct throughout his two years here was most 
exemplary. He had a foundation scholarship which he obtained 
(before passing his first I.C.S. Examination) by open competi¬ 
tion, in classics. His pecuniary circumstances prevented him 
from resigning this, when he became a selected candidate, and 
the regulations of the scholarship obliged him to devote a great 
part of his time to classics, of course to some extent to the dis¬ 
advantage of his I.C.S. studies. He performed his part of the 
bargain, as regards the College, most' honourably, and took a 
high place in the 1st class of the classical Tripos at the end of the 
second year of his residence. He also obtained certain college 
prizes, showing command of English and literary ability. That 
a man should have been able to do this (which alone is quite 
enough for most undergraduates), and at the same time to keep 
up his I.C.S. work, proves very unusual industry and capacity. 
Besides his classical scholarship, he possessed a knowledge of 
English Literature far beyond the average of undergraduates 
and wrote a much better English style than most young English¬ 
men. That a man of this calibre should be lost to the Indian 
Government merely because he failed in sitting on a horse or 
did not keep an appointment, appears to me, I confess, a piece 
of official short-sightedness which it would be hard to beat. 

G. M. Prothero 
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Sri Aurobindo as a student of King’s College, Cambridge, 1890-92 
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Record of Sri Aurobindo’s appointment in Baroda State Service, February 18, 1893 
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Maharaja Sayajirao Gaekwar of Baroda 

















Indumati Palace, Baroda, Sri Aurobindo’s place of work 
as Maharaja’s Secretary 
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gross was to us all that is to mam 
most dear, most high and most 
sacred: a well of living water in 
deserts more 1 thiiij Salmnvn, m 
proud Mmier in the battle of Life 
fierty, and ; a holy temple of con. 
cord’ where the mens met ond 
mingled. It was certainly the 
nucleus of thriss-distilled easence 
of the novel modes of thought 
among us; and if w* look i t for 
more than it realty ; was,—if we 
took it for our pillaV #f cloud by 
ii., —j. iite, w.. tir 


^tllv know or care anything- 
ce«ui servo no purpose but to 
impose ns to ilie dorision of our 
ill-wishers. There was W a little 
too mueh talk afemt the blefsings 
of British rule, and Ihe* inscruta 
hie Fro\ ideuef-whkh^jlas laid m 
.in tiie maternal, or more properly 
she sti'p-maternal bos.mi of just 
and tt rmvidont Koglaml, Yet 
mure appalling was the gem'hvf 
timidity of the Offingree^, it s glo». 
sing ovof of hard names, its do- 
ineUnation to tell tho direct, truth, 
its fear of too deeply rifeplca-mg 
our wasters. But in our niieu 
utate of mind wo were dfep^cd tq 
pass over all this ns amiable xn-ak- 
ncsses which would wear off with 
titne. Two still grower errors 
were partlouerl m uatiyal and al¬ 
most inadvertent mistakes, ft 
was true that we went out of our 
wav to hatter Hr. Gladstone, 
a statesman who is not only quite 
unorincipkd and in no way to be 
relied upon, but whoso interven¬ 
tion in an Indian debate has al¬ 
ways been of the worst omen to 
our cause. But then, wo argued, 
people who had not beefa to Eng¬ 
land, could not be expected to 
discern the character of this astu te 
and plausible man ^ a did ntoro 
than flatter Mr. Gladstone; wo 
actuallv condescended Jto fi:rttcr 
‘• General” Booth, a vulgar im. 
poster, a convietorl churli»t*in, who 
has onrkhed himself b$ trading 
on the soniimetital emotions of the 
English middlc-class. But here 
too, m thought, the Congress has 
perhaps made tho common mis* 
take of confounding wealth with 
umrit, and has really taken the 
'* General” for quite a respectable 
person. In the first flush of en- 
thusiasni, I *av,>udi exeuaeN and 
such toleration wore |msible and 
i even natural, but in the moment 
of disillusionment it will not da 
for us to fkttor onmlves in this 
way any longer. 1 h'>se amiahh* 
wcftkrtcWK we were then dispel 
to, pass over very lightly have not 
at all worn ofV with tube, but 
have rather grpwu into an in¬ 
grained hahit; aud the tendency 
to grosser errors lifts grown not 
only into tt habit, br»t In to a policy. 


Facsimile of “New Lamps for Old”, 1893 
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K. G. Deshpande, Sri Aurobindo’s Cambridge friend 
and Editor, Indu Prakash 
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Khasirao Jadhav’s House where Sri Aurobindo lived at Baroda 


Baroda College 
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Sri Aurobindo, 1901 
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Sri Aurobindo with the students of his French Class, Baroda 



Sri Aurobindo as Professor, 1904 
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The house at Nainital where Sri Aurobindo stayed with his wife in 1901 
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Sri Aurobindo (seated right) in Kashmir with other Baroda State Officers, 1903 
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Takht-e-Suleman, Shankaracharya’s Temple, Kashmir where 
Sri Aurobindo had a spiritual experience in 1903 
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Proclamation. 


CUhcrcas the Beverament has thought fit 
to effectuate the Partition of Bengal in spite of the 
universal protest of the Bengali nation, we here- 
by Pledge and proclaim that we as a people shall 
do everything in our power to counteract the evil 
effects of the dismemberment of our Province and 
to maintain the Integrity of our race. So help 
us Bod. 

Dated this First day of November 
in the year Nineteen Hundred 
and Five and given 


“The National Proclamation” which used to be read at all 
meetings during the anti-partition days in Bengal 
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Bande Mataram 

Weekly Edition. 
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SJT. AUROBiNDO QI10SE. 


Sri Aurobindo after his first prosecution, 1907 
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Raja Subodh Mullick’s house, Calcutta, where Sri Aurobindo stayed after 
his return to Calcutta in 1906 


After resigning the Principalship of the National College, 
Calcutta, August 1907 
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Sri Aurobindo presiding over a meeting of the Nationalists, 
Surat, December 1907 



Sri Aurobindo with Tilak and other Nationalists, December 1907 
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Sri Aurobindo at Baroda in 1908 after the Surat Congress 
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Majumdar’s house, Baroda, where Sri Aurobindo had his first major 
spiritual realisation, while following Lele’s instructions 












The room in Majumdar’s house where Sri Aurobindo sat for meditation 
with Lele, January 1908 


FIRST SPIRITUAL REALISATION 


We sat together and I followed with an abso¬ 
lute fidelity what he instructed me to do, not 
myself in the least understanding where he 
was leading me or where I was myself going. 
The first result was a series of tremendously 
powerful experiences and radical changes of 
consciousness ivhich he had never intended — 
for they were Advaitic and Vedantic and he 
ivas against Advaila Vedanta—and which 
were quite contrary to my oivn ideas, for they 
made me see with a stupendous intensity the 
world as a cinematographic play of vacant 
forms in the impersonal universality of the 
Absolute Brahman. The final upshot was that 
he was made by a Voice within him to hand 
me over to the Divine within me enjoining an 
absolute surrender to its will—a principle or 
rather a seed force to ivhich I kept unswer¬ 
vingly and increasingly till it led me through 
all the mazes of an incalculable Yogic deve¬ 
lopment bound by no single rule or style or 
dogma or Shastra to where and what I am 
now and towards what shall be hereafter. 
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When I was arrested and hurried to the Lai Bazar hajat I was shaken in faith for a while , for I could not look into the heart of 
His intention. Therefore I faltered for a moment and cried out in my heart to Him, “What is this that has happened to me? I 
believed that I had a mission to work for the people of my country and until that work was done, I should have Thy protection. 
Why then am I here and on such a charge ?” A day passed and a second day and a third , when a voice came to me from within , 
“Wait and see.” Then I grew calm and waited,... Sri Aurobindo after his arrest in May 1908 
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Some of the other revolutionaries accused in the Alipore Conspiracy Case 
Top: Upendra Nath Bancrjee, Purna Chandra Sen, Nolini Kanta Gupta, Bibhuti Bhusan Sircar 
Bottom: Barindra Kumar Ghose, Narendra Nath Nandi, Ullaskar Dutt, Narcndra Nath Bakshi 
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The cell where Sri Aurobindo was in solitary confinement during 
the Alipore Conspiracy Case 


GOD REALISATION IN JAIL 


Day after day, He (God) showed me His wond¬ 
ers .... 7 looked at the jail that secluded me from 
men and it was no longer by its high walls that 
I was imprisoned, no, it was Vasudeva who sur¬ 
rounded me. I walked under the branches of the 
tree in front of my cell, but it teas not the tree, I 
knew it was Vasudeva, it was Sri Krishna whom 
/ saw standing there and holding over me his 
shade .... I looked and it was not the Magistrate 
whom I saw, it was Vasudeva, it ivas Narayana 
who was sitting there on the bench. I looked at 
the Prosecuting Counsel and it was not the 
Counsel for the Prosecution that I saw; it ivas 
Sri Krishna who sat there, it ivas my Lover and 
Friend who sat there and smiled. ... This was the 
first use of deeper vision He gave me. I looked at 
the prisoners in the jail, the thieves, the mur¬ 
derers, the swindlers, and as I looked at them I 
saw Vasudeva, it was Narayana whom I found in 
these darkened souls and misused bodies. Among 
these thieves and dacoits there were many who 
put me to shame by their sympathy, their kind¬ 
ness .... 
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Motilal Roy’s house which was Sri Aurobindo’s secret residence 
in Chandernagore, February - March 1910 


Sri Aurobindo one night at the Karmayogin office received information of the Government's intention to search 
the office and arrest him. While considering what should be his attitude, he received a sudden command from above 
to go to Chandernagore in French India. He obeyed the command at once, for it was now his rule to move only as 
he was moved by the divine guidance and never to resist and depart from it; he did not stay to consult with anyone , 
but in ten minutes was at the river ghat and in a boat plying on the Ganges; in a few hours he was at Chander¬ 
nagore where he went into secret residence. At Chandernagore he plunged entirely into solitary meditation and ceased 
all other activity. Then there came to him a call to proceed to Pondicherry. A boat manned by some young 
revolutionaries of Uttarpara took him to Calcutta; there he boarded the Dupleix and reached Pondicherry on 
April 4 , 1910. 
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Chandernagore ghat from where Sri Aurobindo left for Pondicherry via Calcutta 
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Pondicherry Coast 


SRI AUROBINDO LANDED IN PONDICHERRY BY 
S. S. DUPLEIX, ON APRIL 4, 1910 



Shanker Chetty house (April 1910 to October 1910) 











Sunder Chetty house (October 1910 to April 1911) 


HOUSES OCCUPIED BY SRI AUROBINDO DURING HIS 
EARLY DAYS AT PONDICHERRY 



“Guest House” (April 1913 to October 1922) 
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Sri Aurobindo writing for the Ary a, 1914-21 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL 

review 



18th October IMi 


CONTENTS. 


Tub Life Di vim—.,.Aurobindo Ghosc. 

* Ch. III. The Refusal of the Ascetic. 

The Wherefore of the Worlds......... Paul Richard. 

Ch. II. The Uncreated. 

The Secret of the Veda........ A. G. 

A Retrospect of Vedic Theory, 

Selected Hymns. 

Isha Upanishad......... A. G. 

Analysis II. 

The Synthesis of Yoga...,.,,......... A. G. 

Ch. Ill, The Threefold Life. 

The Fterwal Wisdom.... P. R. 


Book I. The Unknowable Divine.— The 
Divine Essence.—The Divine Becoming. 
—Goa in Ait 

The Qmsrw of the Month, 


Facsimile of the opening page of the Ary a 
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Sri Aurobindo with two disciples, 1918-20 



Sri Aurobindo, 1918-20 
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Sri Aurobindo, 1918-20 
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Sri Aurobindo, 1918-20 
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Sri Aurobindo Ashram, main entrance 









A painting of Sri Aurobindo’s desk 



Sri Aurobindo, 1918-20 
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The Mother, 1964 



Sri Aurobindo, 1950 
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Sri Aurobindo, 1950 
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Facsimile of the opening page of Savitri 



Sri Aurobindo, 1950 













Sri Aurobindo in his room 


In my yoga also I found myself moved to include both worlds 
in my purview — the spiritual and the material—and to try to establish 
the Divine Consciousness and the Divine Power in men's hearts and earthly life. 
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Sri Aurobindo, 1950 
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MAHASAMADHI December 5, 1950 


INSCRIPTION ON SRI AUROBINDO’S SAMADHI 

To Thee who hast been the material enve¬ 
lope of our Master, to Thee our infinite 
gratitude. Before Thee who hast done so 
much for us, who hast worked, struggled, 
suffered, hoped, endured so much, before 
Thee who hast willed all, attempted all, 
prepared, achieved all for us, before Thee 
we bow down and implore that we may 
never forget, even for a moment, all we 
owe to Thee. 


































Smt. Indira Gandhi at Sri Aurobindo’s Samadhi 


Pondicherry was Sri Aurobindo’s place of political exile 
and spiritual unfolding. His effulgent message radiated to different parts 
of the world from Pondicherry. It is appropriate that seekers 
of enlightenment from various lands should found a new 
city there bearing Sri Aurobindo’s name... 

— Indira Gandhi 
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March Past by the students of Sri Aurobindo International Centre of Education 
















Foundation of Auroville 


There should be somewhere upon earth a place ... where 
all human beings of good will, sincere in their aspiration, could live freely as 
citizens of the world, obeying one single authority, that of the Supreme 

Truth, a place of peace, concord, harmony . . . 
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Sri Aurobindo’s Symbol 










